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p.N.E.U. . NOTES. 


'~H~n Sec. : Mrs. J ohn Barran > Weetwood Xh 

Leeds BRANCH.- o -. on was g iv en on November 24th, when Mrs*" 
second lecture of the i( gt idity .” She divided her subject i nto two 
Miall read a P^P er ° Induced Stupidity.” but confined her remarks tQ 
parts, “Natural ana 1 she sai d, was a much misused term, and 

the former only. * who were really suffering from delicate health 

often applied 0011 ^ hereditary weakness, defective sight ; 

impeded mental bad memory . In some cases, too, parents were 

defective hearing, dullness 0 f their children in their want of attention 
to be blamed tor such as sufficient rest, healthy recreation and 

to the simple rules ^ these needed only simple common -sense 

wholesome food wea kly child, the oculists’ advice for the short- 

remedies— fresh F or the really stupid child— which, though 

sighted one, an ‘ h dou bted not did exist— she advised plenty 

S f% ha lT”teniar » K k, praise, wherever and whenever it c „„,J 
of fresh a , g gn and never allowing the child to know by any 

Si was thought stupid. “No child/’ she said “ is responsible 
for Us stupidity any more than it is responsible for any other physical 
weakness And as there are special methods employed for the training 
„f the deaf and the blind, so there should be special methods adopted in 
the education of the “stupid.” About forty members were present who 
greatly appreciated the interesting and practical address. 

* Kendal Branch.— Sec. : Colin Somervell, Esq. 

Hon. Local Secs, are requested to send to Mr. Perrin without delay 
reports of all matters of interest connected with their branches , written 
on one side of the paper only, also 20 copies of any prospectuses or othet 
papers they may print. 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline of life.” 


TAKING COUNSEL. 

“ And do you really think that these thoughts should begin 
so early r ” 

“ Indeed, 1 do; I only wish that when people are about to 
marry, that they would give one thought beyond either their 
love-making or the worldly advantages that their marriage 
may bring with it ! Hut the possibility of becoming fathers 
and mothers is altogether left out of their calculations. I 
suppose they would consider such thoughts indelicate, and so 
they go blindfold into untold responsibilities, and for the 
most part utterly unprepared for them. And this is more the 
fault of their parents than of themselves, I take it. 

“ I suspect that when they undertake these responsibilities 
the young people’s training, such as it is, is alread) comp etec . 
As they were trained, so will they train. The inference, of 
course is, that in training our children we at the same time 
indirectly train our children’s children. Well, let us hear 
what preparation it is possible to make for this future wor ’• 

We are to begin, I suppose, with precept r 

“ Yes, and by example. But once at man s estate our sons 
must and will think and act for themselves. No man of 
character will tolerate dictation in his choice of a wife even 
from those he loves best. But when e marries, , 

man should, so far as is possible, take his bird o g 

’ 3 K 
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Knv a horse or a aog ui niq Ulre 

If you ouy 0ualit ies in animals are transmitted to 

- - its breeding- ^ we have high-couraged horses and 

their young, an dogs> to sa y nothing of those physical 

good or bad tempo e ii m ination or transmission of 

qualities, g ood 1 or b Jjing of animals a science. Is it not 
which render tic the human animal should choose 

obvious that when possible^ ^ ^ constitution and morals ? 
a mate from ^ w0 find suc h families? Surely, 

Some will sa >’ To be gin with, the best regulated 

not so very c • health and often the greatest 

" ! bearing sad witness to the 

too much that a man should 
think of that. And as for moral weakness be.ng transmuted, 

I don’t believe in all the talk about that. ... 

‘‘ God forbid that I should infer that members of a so-called 
‘ delicate family ’ need be otherwise than good innocent and 
pure • but where the case is one of les meats of a family being 
otherwise than of a good report, a man is, I think, bound to 
run no risk of importing into his family a taint, which 
sometimes leaves its mark upon more than one generation. 
There is no doubt that a race of strong healthful moral beings 
provides the material most fitted for the role of husband, wile, 
or parent, as the case may be. Mercifully, the Law ot 
Natural Selection induces in man a preference for what is 
fresh, clean, and healthy, and many a rosy empty-headed 
little maiden will find a mate, while her less robust, thoug 
perhaps more interesting sisters, remain unwooed. 

“Yes; that is true. Nature helps us! But where is the 
man or girl who will do otherwise than please his or her 
taste or ambition ? It seems to me that you are advocating 
manages de convenances 

“Not at all ! But surely it is not too much to ask that, m 
choosing his wife, a man should remember that at the outset 
he bestows a good or evil heritage upon his future children 
as the outcome of that choice. If he marries only to satis ) 
an ephemeral fancy, and where the object is not worthy o 
either reverence or esteem, or if his choice be made on the 
grounds of worldly advantage only, he at the same 
forfeits for himself that happiness which is within the reach ° 
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most men, and also imperils the perfect harmony of that family 
life in which his children will take their part, and which can 
only exist where God’s good gift of pure love hallows every 
detail and circumstance. Of course, these principles apply 
equally to the woman, for she, too, can choose well or ill.” 

“ Yes, yes ! Now let us hear what the girl ought to do ? 
I am sure you can t expect her to think about her future 
children.” 

“ That is a broad way of putting it. No doubt there are 
girls who’s purity is indistinguishable from an ignorance 
such as but few men can credit ; but this exists, I think, only 
in that class where the home is surrounded and shielded from 
a too early knowledge of life and its mysteries, and is after 
all but the prolonging of that innocence of childhood, which, 
sooner or later, must open its mind to the solution of the 
problems of nature around it. But when you think of it, 
unless your girl is strangely stupid, she knows well enough 
the responsibilities that succeed marriage. All do. She will 
choose well enough if her training has been wise. If her 
mother sets her the bright example of what a wife and 
mother should be — if she sees in her father the good husband 
and wise parent, and she has been brought up in an 
atmosphere of love and harmony, she will have formed her 
own ideal. First aid her to form this ideal, and she will try 
and realise it by choosing her husband well. She will give 
love only where honour and respect can go hand in hand, and 
then her marriage will be happy, and the fate of her children 
assured. No, no ! Manages de convenance mean with us in 
England manages d la mode , and we have all seen and hate 

“ Yes ; it is horrible to think what some mothers are made 
of! Those whose ambition is to marry their daughters we , 
as they call it ! Marriage is purely a matter of £ s d. wi 
such mothers as these. Shylocks they are and heave 
us from female Shylocks! But a merctful Providence st.il 
makes ‘marriages in heaven,' and it is not only the good 
mothers whose daughters often marry happi ) • 


Yes, truly, love is a divine gift straight from heaven, 
digression; we are dealing with the training of girls whom 


But this invective of yours whom 

dealing with the t 

we wish to see choose well and w isel) . 
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T A nd the question I take it, is, are we to break the ice ot 

re !f T 7t;Tve°r, m dXuTt question I admit Love and marriage 
11 , antQ T have known much happiness marred or 

are delicate : P . . dicious word . I should say that where 

'Tmi fs being enacted, which we hope to see brought to a 
a c r ‘ l 1 , • t -u a t the reserve should be intact. No word 

happy conclus on h Cotton mar the workin g out of the 

mutual Understanding, and the development of the heaven- 
born gift of Love. And this holds good, I think, in the case 

How romantic you are ! Do you really think there is so 
much poetry in the love-making of the nineteenth century ? 
But proceed. How about the other side ? suppose the elders 

disapprove-that the girl is drifting into ’’ 

« Y es i yes ! Then I say, speak at once and speak plainly, 
and don’t put it off too long. If you have trained your girl 
well and she loves you, she will defer to your judgment : 
the tinsel will no longer seem gold, the glamour (if there is 
any) will disappear. If it is needful, owing to inexpediency 
(poverty or the like), that she should guard her heart, her duty, 
and her deference to your knowledge of the world will help 
her ; only for mercy’s sake speak in time, and save her pain.” 
“After all, it could often be done without such an ado. I act 
would teach one what to say. A little seed of warning will 
take root in the well tilled soil of a good girl’s mind, lhen 
your precepts would bear fruit, eh r Yes, I think there is 
much to be said for these theories, although at first sight it 
seems much against the grain to train for what may never be 
called into action. Think of the scores of girls who never 
marry.” 

“ That’s true enough, but the training will not be wasted. 
It will fit the girl for any life of usefulness ; and, thank heaven, 
the careers of women are enlarged in these days, and the 
‘old maid” is a creature of the past.’ 

“ Well ! we have now our model young man, who has chosen 
and been accepted by a good healthy young woman of a 
respectable family, and they embark on a well considered and 
very desirable matrimonial alliance. What next ? ” 

Add, that the mutual choice is inspired by a pure, disio 
terested affection, that each is taking the other for weel ° r 
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woe, and is by his or her early training fitted and prepared, not 
only for the happiness but the responsibilities of married life. 

Well go on. Once married, our couple will to a great 
extent be wise or foolish parents, according to their own 
bringing up r” 

“No doubt. I he young mother will, in dealing with her 
little ones, in most cases cast her mind back to her .own 
treatment as a child, and before she gains a personal ex- 
perience, her own children will probably be treated in the 
same way as she was herself. Unless, indeed, she or her 
husband have had to suffer from an extreme of either strictness 
or indulgence, in which case a violent reaction on opposite 
lines will probably be the result.” 


“ But it takes a long time to learn all the lessons of a parent’s 
life. Some begin full of zeal with their elder children, taking 
immense pains at first. But have you not noticed how in 
some cases, where perchance there is a large family (and in 
consequence a great increase in ‘ things to do ’), that the 
parents seem to get weary and discouraged, as one child after 
another presents itself, claiming individual attention r Their 
efforts seem exhausted, and the younger children are left more 
or less to ‘ take their chance ! ’ Fortunately for these, their 
elder brothers and sisters will probably educate them in 
‘ living and letting live ’ . in the well known way that makes 
people say, that members of large families are best calculated 
to make their own and the lives of others happy ; their corners 
having been rubbed off . ” 

“ Quite true, and did it ever occur to you that the squabbles 
amongst brothers and sisters — the sound thumps administered 
to the selfish or greedy ones — the quizzing of the vain or 
conceited, form the moral pumice-stone that polishes and rubs, 
down those sharp corners, and that produce the fine and 
unselfish characters ? And yet people shake their heads sadly 
over this so called dog-and-cat fighting in families. ontro 
it by all means, look serious over it, but I think t ere is no 
need to take it much to heart, provided it is pioptr) e P 


in 


check.” 

“ Yes, and provided the children au fond— love each other. 
Then to resume. Other parents in their youth, ^experience 
pressing occupations, whether of p easure or o u , 
themselves but little with their elder children, who 


or 
concern 
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v. +/-> tTip training of others. It is not unusual 
are left too muc ' h parents the necessity of a closer 

‘ha, results children who profit thereby 

care in the case of thetr y <^8 ^ have suffered . j ^ 

but in the me oare nts are able to do, must to a great 

th at the amount that of their lives . ? But 

extent dep P 0 f a nursery or schoolroom life, 

Smother uni then bring a freshness and interest to her 
intercourse with the children that will greatly add to the 
effect of her training. Provided that parents choose carefully 
those to whom they commit the charge of them ch, dren- 
(and Ambleside, by the way, is doing much to make this 
easy) I have no sympathy with those people who think that 
the unfortunate mothers should devote their whole time 
and attention to the care of their children, bodily and 
mentally. I think these dogmatic expressions of opinion 
(at any rate with regard to the care of infants^ usually 
emanate from those of the male sex, who would be the first 
to complain loudly if they were called upon to sacrifice any 
of their own comfort or convenience to the carrying out of a 
theory. Such men fail to realise that women require rest 
anH rplaxation. and that co wpII "" 


large amount of ‘ Child Society ’ is a very great strain. 

“ I am glad to hear you say that. But is it not a merciful 
provision of nature that there exist women, who seem specially 
endowed with such a physical love of other people’s children 
as enables them to bestow on them all a mother’s care and 
devotion ? But let us hear now about the little ones and 
their ways ! ” 

“ Where the little minds are eager and receptive they will 
tax the knowledge and experience of those with whom they 
live. Questions are a bore to many people, and one often 
hears of the consternation caused by children’s extraordinary 
questions. Of course, if parents neither know about nor care 
for the various subjects that give rise to these questions, they 
are naturally a bore and an embarrassment ; but some 
children’s questions evince such originality and freshness of 
thought that one may learn many a lesson from the ideas 
they may give rise to, and the pleasure one receives in the 
children s receptive interest in what one can tell them is very 
great. I, of course, here do not include those impertinent 
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ques ions asked by some children, usually a P ro P os to the 
peculiarities of people with whom they come in contact. 
Such questions as these should be rigorously suppressed, and 
never laughed at ; but those thoughts which spring from their 
observation of natural phenomena, or from an eager desire to 
“ know,” deserve as great a care and consideration in the 
replies given, as the person questioned is able to bestow I 
have found that these kind of conversations usually take 
place when walking in the country, sitting under trees, and 
sometimes standing under the stars. Another valuable train- 
ing for children and young people is the habit of listening to 
and taking part in conversation. By conversation I do not 
include that trivial talk which discusses our neighbours and 
their sayings and doings, nor yet the weather, nor the fashions 
of the day. But I take for granted that where there is a 
desire for the children’s good, morally and intellectually, 
interests and tastes already exist in their elders that should 
make the subjects of their conversation interesting and im- 
proving. How is it that the talk at meal times is so often 
trivial or worldly, or at best about the food being partaken 
of? Are people afraid that using their brains will impair 
their digestions ? There is no need to solve problems, but 
the tedium of a long sitting at table is altogether obviated if 
the conversation is at once lively and interesting. In it all 
should take part : a single ‘ wet blanket ’ damps the whole 
circle.” 

“ Then you do not think that this ‘ give-and-take talk is 
apt to make the young ones argumentative ? 

“ No, not if properly controlled. I think that when it is 
not out of their depth, or if strangers are not present, that 
the young ones should be encouraged to take part in the 
conversation ; this will teach them to try their wings, and 
putting thought into words is a valuable training. Nothing 
can be more delightful than the bright sparkling tal ’ an un 
round the dinner table of certain families where there is no 

ill nature, no jeering at sometime 
if I may so call them. I have 


viauvaise honte , no 

“intelligent ignorances,’ n a “'“.x ~~ . ,, 

heard wit from the lips of little schoolroom girls that would 

hardly disgrace a Sydney Smith. But all this de ™* 

freshness of heart and mind in the parents a vi 

them to both lead and take part in both the serious and merry 
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. . ,, „ nr i those parents who can both unbend and enjoy this 

happy intercourse are those who will obtain the boundless 
love and loyal devotion of their children. In such an 
intcrieurc wJs it my fate to spend my young life ! At 
he same time it must be always borne in mind that this 
o-eneral conversation should not be tolerated when guests 
are present or where discussions or arguments are going on, 
during which the elders must be listened to, not interrupted. 
But you asked me some time ago if I had ever noticed how 
often now-a-days the relations between mothers and grown- 
up daughters were strained,— how they lost touch with one 
another. One certainly sometimes sees this a cause of 
unhappiness. I should think in most cases that there are 
faults on both sides. While the daughter, perhaps, is 
wilful, the mother sometimes forgets that her daughter is 
grown up, and were she married would be independent, bier 
tastes and interests are probably formed, and if not wisely, 
perhaps that is her mother’s fault. Unless the grown-up girl 
feels herself of use to her mother, and unless the mother is in 
sympathy with these tastes and interests, is it to be wondered 
at, if the girl should go her own way r or at any rate that she 
should fret if not allowed to do so ? Occupation is one of the 
great happinesses of life. A taste for reading, a love of 
nature and art, or of music, — these will make the home life 
happy to the girl ; and if at the same time she can open out 
for herself some occupation of usefulness to others, so that she 
feels herself of value in the world, she will be contented 
instead of restless, and will not fret if no chance of a home 
of her own should come in her way.” 

At this age you would drive with a very light rein, would 
you not ? ” 

Undoubtedly. A judicious freedom should be given to our 
children 1 think, once that they are old enough not to misuse 
their liberty. Having been well trained, they should now be 
encouraged to continue that training themselves. Let there 
be no onerous rules, no vexatious restraints, but, in things 
essential, let there be a clear understanding as to what may. 
or may not be done, and for the rest let them be free in the 
spending of the time that is their own, and in the formation 
of interests and occupations. In this way, if the early training 
as been wise and the mother possesses the love and con- 
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.... , ,. , . 11 piuuaDiy nntl in them a 

willing obedience, and m the case nf „ 

< . , . . , , ’ . case ot the grown up daughter, 

the ‘right hand that is so trreat a v. o1 ° i r • , 

6 , . c vr „ u k reat a help and comfort in the 
wear and tear of life. 


“Well, you have thought it all out, certainly, and yours is 
the wisdom of experience.” 

“ I have only a few words more to add and I have done. Let 
us not expect too much from our young ones. They are not 
hot house plants ; they must not be forced too early either 
mentally or spiritually. Our blessed Lord Himself was 
content to grow ‘in wisdom and stature.’ A slow and 
steady development in both mind and body, of intellect and 
moral order, is both wholesome and natural. Do not let us 
be discouraged if we miss in our children that devotion in 
things spiritual that we would fain see in them. The laws 
which govern the gradual development of the natural objects 
around us, equally hold good in the development of heart and 
mind. A precociousness in the religious life is as likely to be 
ephemeral as the too rapid growth of the body, or of the 
mental capacity, is likely to be exhausting to the strength. 
The happy unconscious simplicity of childhood and youth, as 
yet unstirred by any deep emotion, is doubtless that condition 
most pleasing to God in His children. Bye and bye ‘ the 
fruit will ripen when summer is come.’ Is all this of too 
high an ideal ? I think not. In the work that God has 
called upon parents to perform He will be content if we do 
our best. We have but to lay the foundations of a goodly 
building — the pinnacles will be finished in heaven. 


